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Many  American  housewives — maybe  I  should  say  most  American  housewives — 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  sugar  with  a  lavish  hand.     "Don't  spare  the  sugar" 
has  been  a  general  rule  for  both  cooking  and  canning.     The  doctors,  dentists, 
nutrition  workers,  and  even  the  fashion  experts  have  had  plenty  to  say  about  better 
health,  better  teeth,  better  complexions  and  better  figures  with  less  sugar.  But 
the  great  American  sweettootn  has  generally  won  the  day.    Americans  have  gone 
right  on  eating  more  sugar  year  after  year . 

Weill  sometimes  blessings  are  forced  upon  us.     That's  the  way  to  look  at 
the  wartime  sugar  situation.    But  with  sugar  rationing  and  canning  season  coming 
together,  housewives  naturally  are  asking  plenty  of  questions  about  putting  up 
fruit . 

The  amount  of  sugar  that  will  be  rationed  for  canning  is  not  certain  yet, 
but  Government  rationing  officers  are  working  hard  on  the  problem.     This  year 
every  housewife  should-put  up  as  much  food  for  her  family  as  possible.     The  Govern- 
ment is  encouraging  families  to  preserve  all  possible  home-raised  food  as  health 
insurance  for  themselves,  and  to  help  relieve  the  country's  transportation  load. 

But  you  don't  have  to  sit  around  with  folded  hands  wondering  about  sugar 
rationing  if  you  have  fruit  ripe  for  canning.  There  are  plenty  of  good  devices 
to  make  the  sugar  you  have  go  a  long  way  in  canning. 

To  begin  with,  use  more  fruit  this  year  for  plain  canning  or  for  bottled 
.juice,  and  less  for  jelly,  jam,  preserves  and  the  other  sweet  spreads  that  take 
so  much  sugar.    Nutrition  workers  for  years  have  been  saying  that  housewives 


generally  put  up  too  many  .jellies  and  preserves  and  marmalades  and  jams  and 
conserves — too  much  sweet  and  too  little  fruit.    Families  would  keep  in  "better 
health  in  winter  if  they  had  more  plain  canned  fruit  and  fruit  juice. 

Many  women  don't  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  can  fruit  with  no  sugar 
at  all,  or  with  just  a  little  sugar,  and  to  sweeten  it  later  as  they  serve  it. 
You  can  also  put  up  fruit  juice  with  little  or  no  sugar.    So  when  you  find  your- 
self with  a  good  crop  of  fruit  all  ready  to  can  yet  with  vary  little  sugar  in  your 
bin,  don't  give  up.    Just  put  up  the  fruit  in  its  own  juice  instead  of  in  sugar- 
sirup.    Cr  "bottle  juice  with  no  sweetening.     Sometimes  you  can  make  an  excellent 
blend  by  mixing  the  juice  from  a  sweet  fruit  with  the  juice  from  a  tart  fruit  and 
putting  them  up  together.    Rhubarb  and  sweet  cherry  juice,  for  example,  makes  an 
excellent  combination.     Currant  and  apple  juice  is  another  delicious  mixture. 

Canning  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  that 
the  sweeter,  juicier  fruits  are  some  of  the  best  to  put  up  in  their  own  juice. 
Sweet  cnerries,  blueberries,  and  peaches  are  examples  of  fruits  especially  suited 
to  putting  up  this  way.     Sort  the  fruit  before  you  can  it.     Use  the  riper,  juicier 
fruits  to  heat  and  crusn  for  juice  to  fill  the  jars  in  place  of  sirup. 

You  may  be  saving  sugar  from  your  regular  family  allowance  each  week  for 
canning.     Of  course,  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  this  carefully  saved  sugar.  The 
canning  specialists  suggest  that  you  use  only  enough  sugar-sirup  in  each  jar  to 
make  the  fruit  taste  good.     The  rest  of  the  space  in  the  jar  you  can  fill  with 
fruit  juice.    You  can  use  less  sirup  if  you  cook  the  fruit  outside  the  jar  and  pack 
it  hot.     Cooking  the  fruit  in  an  open  kettle  before  putting  it  into  the  jar  draws 
juice  from  the  fruit  so  you  have  enough  liquid  to  cover  the  fruit  without  using 
much  sirup. 

Another  way  to  stretch  your  sugar  in  canning  fruit  is  to  call  on  the  help 
of  corn  sirup  and  honey.    You  can  substitute  corn  sirup  or  honey  for  half  the  sugar 


in  canning.    Vore  than  half  corn  sirup  or  honey  will  affect  the  delicate  fruit 
flavor — tnat  is,  you'll  taste  the  sirup  or  honey  rather  than  the  fruit. 

1    What  about  using  maple  sirup,  or  sorghum,  or  molasses  in  canning  fruit 1 
These  are  all  good  sweets,  but  they  have  such  decided  flavors  of  their  own  that 
the?-  are  likely  to  cover  up  all  the  fruit  flavor.     If  you  can  different  fruits — 
cherries,  berries  and  peaches,  say — in  molasses,  they  won't  taste  like  cherries, 
berries  and  peaches.    They'll  all  just  taste  like  molasses.    This  is  why  canning 
specialists  don't  suggest  using  these  strong-flavored  sirups  for  canning  fruit. 

Housewives  often  ask  about  using  saccharine  instead,  of  sugar  in  canning 
and  preserving.    Saccharine  is  not  a  food  but  a  coal-tar  product  with  an  extremely 
sweet  flavor,  often  used  in  diabetic  diets.    You  can't  use  saccharine  in  canning 
because  heating  makes  it  bitter. 

Now  .just  a  word  about  jams,  jellies,  preserves  and  marmalades.    In  these 
sweet  spreads  sugar  acts  as  a  preservative  and  also  gives  consistency  to  the 
product,  so  you  need    some  .    sugar  in  making  them.     But  you  can  make  them  success- 
fully with  slightly  less  sugar  than  .your  regular  recipe  calls  for.    You  can  use 
three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  instead  of  equal  weights,  thus  getting  more 
of  the  natural  fruit  flavor.    And  then,  you  can  substitute  honey  or  corn  sirup 
for  part  of  the  sugar.     If  you  have  honey,  you  can  use  it  for  half  the  sugar  in 
any  jam,  jelly,  preserve  or  narmalade.    And  you  can  use  half  corn  sirup  in  making 
preserves.     But  in  making  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades  you  can't  use  that  much 
corn  sirup;  you  can  only  use  one-fourth  corn  sirut)  with  three-fourths  sugar. 

Here's  one  last  point  to  remember  whenever  you  use  these  sirups  in  canning 
and  preserving.     Sirups  contain  water  while  sugar  is  dry.     So  you  have  to  cook 
mixtures  made  with  sirup  a  little  longer  to  get  the  same  consistency  you  get 
with  sugar. 


